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The works of Lucian of Samosata : complete with exceptions 
specified in the preface. Translated by H. W. Fowler and 
F. G. Fowler. Oxford, Clarendon Press. IV vols. i2mo. 

The writings of Lucian, as a whole, appeal to the modern 
mind. The present translation omits some pieces by way of 
expurgation and a few others as spurious. 

In the latter class is the Asinus. This omission may be made 
good from the racy and generally exact Selections from Lucian by 
Emily James Smith (Mrs. Putnam). If it is not by Lucian it ought 
to be. That Dindorf and Jacobitz agree in rejecting it will hardly 
be thought to-day a sufficient reason for excluding it. Except 
four technical pieces, requiring special treatment, the translators 
have purposed to render the other works of Lucian in language 
that shall appeal to the non-classical reader. Confident in their 
command of idiomatic English they have succeeded, with rela- 
tively few lapses, in systematically recasting the Greek in a 
modern mould. Unlike Pelias, Lucian comes out of the caldron 
as fresh as the ram. The translators take the thought, or such 
parts of it as they deem of sufficient importance, and restate it in 
their own way. The sentences and periods are challenged and 
dismembered. Asyndeton reigns supreme. The translation is 
made con amore, as might be expected from the excellent and 
sympathetic introduction. The result, barring certain phrasings, 
which may give offence to some, is a readable version. To the 
English reader it not only brings the general matter of the 
original but often, by subtle turns, the exact coloring of Lucian's 
thought. The Greek scholar, however, may perhaps halt be- 
tween two opinions. He will be grateful doubtless for many a 
neat rendering or even, with certain reservations, for long stretches 
of the translation. On the other hand he may wish, where so 
much has been well done, that the translators had assumed the 
not impossible task of giving in this same readable English a 
translation that would have been a continuous companion to the 
text. Thus Butcher and Lang in their Odyssey and E. Meyers in 
his Pindar deliver such a continuous opinion even upon small 
details and in both of these books the English style is certainly 
attractive. We should be glad to have just this improvement 
upon good old Tooke's readable but defective version, or upon 
the paraphrasing rendering by Lucian's German impresario, 
Wieland (whom Tooke followed), in which {pace Reiizii) we 
hardly find a full length portrait of our author (" totus vivit 
spiratque ")• 

In this age of literary proxies we are tempted to raise anew a 
plea for dead authors. There is a right of entail and we are their 
heirs. A translator, viewed as an executor, must be humble 
enough to be faithful. One may even be ungrateful enough to 
prefer Simonides to Symonds. 
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Lucian, as often observed, is very modern. He was so because, 
while a child of his own age, his versatility made him also a con- 
temporary with what was antiquity to him. It is well to show 
that he was contemporary with our age, but mere contemporaneity 
is not a desideratum. It is a glut on the market. Antiquity is, 
after all, another observatory on the earth's surface to enable us 
moderns to establish our historical parallax. Lucian in this 
translation, we are inclined to feel, is made contemporary at the 
expense of his universality. 

In this review there is space for a very few illustrations only. 
But they are representative of the whole. 

i. Indiscriminate recasting sometimes obscures, dislocates, or 
even perverts the thought. E. g. Cock 2, (III, p. 105) : " God of 
portents! Heracles preserve us from the evil to come", for 
O Zeus, god of portents and Heracles the Defender / What evil 
is this? changes the rhetoric and makes it doubtful whether the 
appeal is to one or to two gods. So, on the next page, the 
epithet d\c£Uaicov is omitted altogether. Just below : " The 
horse Xanthus declined to have anything more to do with neigh- 
ing" seems less direct and picturesque than the literal : Bidding 
a long farewell to neighing. In § 4 (p. 107) " Spare his feelings " 
again seems less direct than the literal : Stop blackguarding me. 
In the same section, on the other hand one might expect, for 
consistency's sake, Bantam instead of " Tanagra " to give the 
English reader his clue without a note just as Se«/£r Botanov 
(Zeus Trag. 32) is happily rendered by them : " Shockingly phil- 
istine." 

2. The excision, with or without modern substitutes, of what 
smacks of antiquity. E. g. the Greek oaths are often, though 
not always, omitted, even when, as is usual in Lucian, they 
are conditioned by the context. The balance is perhaps kept 
by vivacious profanity as in Timon 46 though " alas ", — do 
we ever say 'alas' in colloquial English? — just below seems 
rather tame and is not, in fact, called for by the text. So, too, 
words of address are often omitted to the real damage of the 
thought. 

Certain antiquarian matters might have been easily retained to 
give local coloring to the general reader as well as for the benefit 
of the more scholarly. E. g. in Dial. Marini v. (I. p. 95) why 
may we not know that Hera and the other ladies were reclining 
( K areK\Lvoi>To) at the banquet? (In the rev. vers, of the N. T. 
Luke vii, 36, 37, 49, also this detail is ignored, though absolutely 
necessary there to the sense). In Timon 49 (I, p. 49) if rjj 
'Ep(x&rit8i <l>v\ri seemed too antiquarian, the idea at least might have 
been approximately conveyed by : For our ward. It is simply 
omitted. So, in §56, for " crystal spring " in would have been 
intelligible enough to write Nine-spouts, with a capital, and a 
picturesque bit of local color would have been saved and every 
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one acquainted with Athenian archaeology would be pleasantly 
reminded of a pretty quarrel. Again, while we may believe in 
calling a spade a spade — (e. g. on this very page, efra cperos eirl 
tovtok, and after thai the deluge ! is hardly made clear by : "Next 
the wine disagrees with him ") — yet the more exact mattock for 
SUeWa (double-toothed hoe ; bidens) rather than '• spade " in 
Timon 40 ff. would give local color (for modern as well as ancient 
Greek) and remove a certain looseness in the translation of naU 

.... vireKOTqaopai . So, §48) aWa irpotridt lea! <re <piko<ppoprj<Topai, But 

come here till I embrace you with my — hoe, would perhaps give 
more than: "But come near, will you not, and receive my — 
spade." Again in Timon 42, to translate nvpyiov "tiny castle" 
ignores the traditional Timon tower and, in the line above, to 
omit the demonstrative with Pan fails to suggest the presence of 
the god's statue. In the next line 8e86x8a> begins a formal bur- 
lesque of court formulae that continues through §44, but the 
translators indicate this only intermittently, although they are 
careful to do it elsewhere, as in Concilium Deorum and Bis 
Accusatus. In the latter, indeed, III, p. 161, although we must 
forego the more esoteric reminiscences of Demosthenes, the 
hackneyed : / pray gods and goddesses all might again have 
contributed a little color. Again in Quomodo historia conscri- 
benda sit 3 (II, p. no) it seems a pity to put old Diogenes into a 
new vessel, the modern " tub ", instead of his jar. 

3. As to translating the poetical quotations one may or may 
not agree with Mr. Saintsbury, that the dactylic hexameter " tips 
up" in English and turns anapaest or that the iambic trim- 
eter must be tabooed, but certainly the anapaest is at home 
in English, and in Pereginus 39 the burlesque anapaests (see 
Bursian's Jahresber., 1901, p. 249) could easily be reproduced. 
So with two anapaestic formulae hung on to several plays of 
Euripides and cited, one in Piscator 39, the other at the end of 
the Symposium. Our translators render them with spirit — more 
so than is usually the case with the citations from Homer. The 
Piscator citation is done in iambics and loses, I think, the mock 
solemnity of the anapaests. (In this paragraph, too, we may add 
in passing : " Your humble servant " hardly makes clear the situ- 
ation in : Tlpoa€Kvvr](Ta tt)v IlrtpoTriv = MS rrjv ye vprnrt^v). The Other 

in trochaic verse is done so well as almost to rise superior to the 
loss of the anapaestic rhythm. 

4. The choice of English colloquialisms is a matter of taste and 
the translators in their preface fore-stall criticism in part. Some- 
times it seems inappropriately flippant and alters the tone of a 
passage. E. g. Dial. Marini XII begins «' 8a K pieis, & efri ; ren- 
dered : " Crying, dear ? " This hardly puts us in touch with the 
more delicate humor and pathos of the dialogue which reflects, 
ho wever faintly, the famous threnos of Simonides. As to : " Sweet 
babe" and: "Sweet treasure" further on, we do not know 
whether it is meant by the translators for broad burlesque or 
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nursery cooing. This dialogue suggests a criticism on their 
statement (see Introduction) that Lucian is practically devoid of 
pathos. The Charon, to my mind, strikes a deep note of human 
pathos. The opening words : ri y«Xar, & xdpap ; (here again the 
rendering has a somewhat flippant obscurity : '• So gay, Charon ? " 
the oratio obliqua quotation of these words in §6 presupposing the 
exact translation here), point the contrast with the ending — grim 
enough despite the Aristophanic reminiscence — where the pathos 
and unity of the dialogue could have been made clearer if the 
translators had not followed the modern editors in mutilating (see 
Harv. Studies XII, 185) an important and (with the probable 
exception of one word) substantially correct passage. 

5. The Englishing of the titles is by no means an easy task. I 
should have liked to see more of old Tooke's titles retained, e. g. 
The Lie Fancier. The rendering, for example, of the elusive 
BiW Trpao-is by: " The Sale of Creeds" entails a certain difficulty 
in the body of the text. E. g. §2 : " Step up, Pythagoreanism, 
and show yourself" loses the air of reality in : oStos 6 nvOayopuios, 
you Pythagorean ! 

6. Although in a boldly paraphrasing translation we do not so 
often have occasion to challenge what seem actual mistakes yet 
in Dial. Marini XV the word evKapirlis, symmetrically curved, 
describing the bull's horns, is translated " crumpled " — perhaps 
by involuntary association of Europa with the ' maiden all for- 
lorn '. On the same page, in passing, we may, however, call 
attention to a characteristically subtle recasting : 'H8v . . 6iapa . . . 
Ka\ cpcoTiKov " a lovely sight . . in every sense." But it may be 
questioned whether a less submarine rendering, like : Romantic, 
for the last word would not be more effective. In Symposium 
33 (IV, p. 138) the litotes oIk avisos &v, and he richly deserved it, 
is translated : " whose worst guilt was," by an apparent oversight, 
as if for oi< a£ios S,v. By their translation of the last sentence of 
Dial. Marini VI (I, p. 97) the allusion to the Danaid sieve story 
is put out of court. I believe that the old interpretation is 
correct. Poseidon simply did not keep his promise. 

7. The use of italics seems rather overdone and would often be 
avoided if the text were more literally followed. 

If the criticisms made in this review seem rather microscopic it 
must be remembered that upon such things depends the coloring 
of style. We are not arraigning the scholarship but simply 
questioning whether the method is not too one-sided. 

In conclusion, when one reads in this translation Lucian's 
better pieces like Icaromenippus, Cock, Timon, Bis Accusatus, 
Symposium, without recalling the Greek text, one cannot fail to 
find them delightful. But on close comparison with the Greek 
one is filled alternately with admiration at the neat turns of 
thought and with regret that the translators did not deem it 
worth while to give the whole context an equal chance. 

Providence, Oct., 1906. FRANCIS G. ALLINSON. 



